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Peace on earth to men of goodwill!” 


of Maryknoll ‘is the peace of Christ. 


ory 





eT 


is an Ameri- 


MARYKNOLL 


tion for foreign missions e Cen- 


can founda- 


tral headquarters are at Mary- 
knoll, New York. Preparatory 
seminaries for the training of 
missioners are maintained in 
various sections of the coun- 
try. « The Maryknoll Fathers 
were established by the hier- 
archy of the United States as 
the national society for foreign 
missions, and authorized by 
Pope Pius X, at Rome, June 29, 
1911. ¢ In seven large areas of 
the Orient—in South China, Ja- 
pan, Manchukuo, and Korea— 
Maryknollers are laboring 
among 25,000,000 non-Christian 
souls. e Our legal title is 
“Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America, Incorporated.” 
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EXTENSION The Most Reverend Francis 
C. Kelley, Bishop of Oklahoma, has been 
known in this country largely because of 
his work with the 
Catholic Church 
Extension Society. 
Bishop Kelley’s 
eyes and heart, 
though, have long 
scanned even more 
distant horizons, 
and we found re- 
newed evidence of 
this in his recent 
statement: “The Catholic Church is the 
Church Missionary. Without world- 
wide missions the Church would not be 
doing all the Master intended she should 
do. Consequently we are most Catholic 
when, in accordance with the mind of 
Christ, we support the missions.” 
IDEALIST The far hills may not be green- 
er, but they do seem so. That’s one 
reason why Iather 
Stephen Leven of 
Tonkawa, Okla- 
homa, the noted 
convert maker and 
street preacher, is 
our ideal of what 
a zealous missioner 
should be. But Fa- 
ther Leven looks 
east from his pul- 
pit and he says: “The ideal of foreign- 
mission work upheld and exemplified by 
Maryknoll has been a constant source of 
encouragement for me, as for many another 
American priest. May God bless Mary- 
knoll’s missioners for the enthusiasm they 


have generated in America’s priesthood !”” 


o . e 
Catholic teacher 
lies in the 


A LESSON that every 
could teach with fine effect, 


d 


HORIZONS 


words of Doctor IJelen C. White, of 
the Department of English, University 
of Wisconsin: “Anyone interested in h‘s- 
tory must, I think, feel the appeal to the 
imagination of the mission endeavor, for 
the Faith we have we owe ultimately to 
the missionary enterprise of someone, 
whether it was yesterday or fifteen hun- 
dred years ago. We have therefore an 
historic obligation 
to the past for 
the gift we have 
received. But there 
is another sense in 
which we owe it to 
ourselves to sup- 
port the missions. 
In the realm of the 
spirit, only those 
things which are 
shared are really possessed. 


NE 


Things 
stored are like the buried talent with- 
out fruit.” 


ee 
XAVERIAN js a word used in connection 
with one of our finest teaching organiza- 
tions of Brothers, but we like to apply 
the word to Professor Theodore May- 
nard, whose copious 

writings on Saint 

Francis Xavier 

have made him an 

authority on the 

life and activities 

of the Apostle to 

the Indies. We 

have been fortu- 

nate in securing 

an essay from Pro- 

fessor Maynard, “The Astounding Dec- 
ade,” which appears in this issue. Mary- 
knollers rejoice in the fact that they are 
the custodians of a shrine on Sancian 
Island, off the coast of South China, the 
spot where Xavier died. 





rrr AS ROOM IV THE INN 


| Story by PAUL ROBERTS 


I. answer to his cheery, “Come right in!” the door of 
Father Britt’s office opened, admitting four or five Chi- 
nese gentlemen, lepers all, varying in age from twenty 
to seventy-odd years. 

“Ho, ho!” exclaimed the priest. “It would appear to 
be the Committee—and, when the Committee comes in 
a body, I know there is business before the House. Let’s 
have it!” 

The conventional preliminaries, never dispensed with, 
were observed before Old Anthony, the spokesman, got 
to the business: 

“You have told us many things during this time of 
preparation for Christmas, Father. The story of the 
Christ Child—you said there was no room for Him in the 
inn. Then only last night you brought word from the 


mainland of the hundreds of refugees, wounded, hungry, 
and sick, with no one to help them. Truly, they are more 
unfortunate than we: only our bodies are sick, and you 
give us good, kind care. At other times, you told us al- 
ways to see Christ in our fellow men. We see Him now 
in these refugees, and we wish to share our good fortune 
with them—to make room for them in our ‘inn’.” 

‘But where could we put them? We are overcrowded 
now.” Father Britt hardly knew what words he spoke, 
so overjoyed was he to find his charges—poor living 
corpses that they were—wise beyond telling in the charity 
of Christ. It was recompense indeed, for his own years 
of exile, struggle, and suffering. 

“We have talked it over,” eagerly interrupted David, a 
younger member. ‘Those of us who do not have to stay 
in bed all the time can place our bunks one over the other. 
In this way there will be room for at least seventy extra. 
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Lepers who had tasted the 


charity of Christ made a 


sacrifice and were rewarded 


Please let them come! We won't be too crowded.” 

‘Two days later, all during the morning and afternoon, 
ampans sailed up to the Ngai Moon wharf, depositing 
their loads of human wreckage—men, women, and chil- 
dren, apparently in a far more pitiable condition physically 
than the sufferers who were on hand to escort them to 
their own vacated quarters. 

The extra incumbents seemed to put no very heavy tax 
upon the permanent residents. If anything, an even hap- 
pier air seemed to pervade the haven. ‘The refugees, 
overwhelmed at first with the kindness lavished upon 
them, soon began to inquire what motivated it. “Thus was 
the seed of faith sown; and, three weeks before Christmas, 
the last of their number asked to study the doctrine. 

There was one woman, however, who became the cause 
of concern to Father Britt. Since she had enrolled in the 
catechism class, she had often been discovered weeping 
copiously. There she was now, sitting apart from the 
others, almost convulsed in sobs. 

‘Why are you so unhappy?” he asked her gently. “Are 
you in pain?” 

Her hand reached involuntarily toward her heart. 
“Yes,” she answered simply. 

“Strange,” thought the priest; “the Chinese usually 
suffer even agony without a murmur. ‘There must be 
something more than physical pain that is upsetting the 
poor woman.” 

There was! ‘To his surprise, she continued: “It is my 
little boy—we were separated when we were fleeing from 
the last air raid. I don’t know where he is. Oh, if only 
I could find him—for just a little while!” 

“But you never mentioned him before. When you first 
came, you did not cry.” The priest was a little nettled. 

“No. I did not know then about the 
Lord of Heaven, and even if, Ah Ling 
was killed I did not mind much—it 
would be better for him to be out of 
this world of misery. But now—if 
only I could know that he would be 
baptized, how gladly would I give him 
to the Christ Child!” 

Those last two words gave Father 
Britt an idea. The lepers were begin- 
ling now to build the crib, and, in 
heir unfailing generosity, they had 
suggested that the refugees be allowed 
the major part in the erection of it. Ah 
Ling’s mother would make the swad- 
dling clothes for the Infant—it might 
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help a little in distracting her from her grief. In the 
meantime they would all pray to the Holy Child that 
Ah Ling would be found. 

It proved a happy thought, and the bereaved mother 
entered wholeheartedly into the task of clothing the little 
image of One whom she was growing to love more ten- 
derly day by day. 

Seven o'clock Christmas Eve saw all the preparations 
for His Little Majesty’s coming well completed. ‘The 
evening meal was over, and all confessions had been heard. 
Father Britt was just wondering if Mrs. Ah Ling under- 
stood that the Christ Child, in her custody, was to be in 
the manger before the beginning of Mass, when he saw 
her hurrying down the path in his direction. 

“Father, it is so beautiful—you must see jt before any- 
one else does. The Infant’s little gown—do you not like 
it?” The proud little needlewoman held out the image 
for Father Britt’s admiration. He found it not difficult 
to admire the woman’s work sincerely. 

“Let us go down to the chapel now and put the Child 
to bed,” continued Father Britt. “We must all try to 
get a little sleep before midnight.” 

As they made their way down the short aisle, both the 
priest and his companion were attracted by a patch of 
something black in the straw of the manger. With quick- 
ening steps the little Chinese lady reached it first. She 
knelt, leaned over the object, and then, with a beauty of 
expression that illuminates only the countenance of 
mothers, turned toward the priest: 

“It is Ah Ling!” 

Father Britt could now see for himself the small form 
of a boy, sleeping peacefully in the straw. 

“Do not frighten him—let him waken naturally ” 
warned Father Britt. But, almost before he had finished 
speaking, the child’s eyes slowly opened. 

Clasping her child in her arms, the mother asked, “How 
did you get here?” 

“A kind man brought me in a boat, and then carried 
me in his arms to this house.” 

“But who was it? What did he look like?” inquired 
the priest, knowing well that none of his own men had 
been off the island that day. 

“He was very tall, and he wore a long robe, but it was not 

tight like yours. He had whiskers, too.” 

“But I don’t know anyone like that!” 
exclaimed the puzzled priest. “Do you 
remember anything else about -him?” 

Ah Ling began looking around the 
dimly lighted chapel in the hope of 
finding something to aid his inadequate 
powers of description. Suddenly he 
cried, ““That’s the man!” 

The startled audience of two turned 
in the direction indicated by Ah Ling’s 
outstretched arms, and beheld — the 
statue of Saint Joseph. 

The Guardian of Jesus had searched 
again on Christmas Eve, but this time 
he had found room in an inn. 
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DECADE 


Saint Francis Xavier in: India 


—_— the many things we are likely to forget about 
Saint Francis Xavier is in how short a space of time he 
did his work. He was just turned thirty-six when he 
landed at Goa, in India, on May 6, 1542. ‘Ten years 
later he died on December 3, alone and apparently de- 
feated, on Sancian Island, off Canton. ‘Though he bap- 
tized fifty thousand converts—some say many more—his 
own missionary activity in India (apart from the work of 
supervision) lasted hardly more than two years. 

I say two years because it was October, 1542, before he 
was able to leave the Portuguese city of Goa for the 
Paravas of the Comorin pearl fisheries. And though he 
did not leave India until three years from the time of his 
arrival, one has again to knock off several months—those 
in which he was making preparations to go elsewhere. It 
is true that he returned from his long excursions to 


Malacca and the Spice Islands and Japan, and that his - 


center of operations remained Goa. But 
his personal preaching to the Indians 
was crowded into about two years. For 
the rest, Francis Xavier’s career was a 
series of missionary forays to the furthest 
confines of the Orient, and the planning 
of a campaign which was to bring not 
only all India but the whole of Asia to 
Christ. 

For this reason even some of his ad- 
mirers—his French biographer, André 
Bellesort, for example—have tended to 
look upon him as a hair-brained enthusi- 
ast who accomplished little that endured. “That Francis 
was by temperament impulsive, passionate, and rather im- 
patient, is true enough. It is also true that from time to 
time he was overwhelmed with a feeling that he could 
make little headway because of the venality of the Portu- 
guese officials who were supposed to help him but who, in 
fact, hampered his efforts. Once he even thought of 
going, as he put it, to “the land of Prester John, where a 
man could do work for God without having anybody to 


the Beast, 
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thwart him.” He came to be even somewhat disappointed 
with the Indians themselves. But his despondency was 
itself providential, for it drove him to extend the range of 
his work, which included the founding of Catholicism so 
securely in Japan that the Church there survived a fero- 
cious persecution lasting two hundred and fifty years. Yet 
when all these allowances have been made, it was in 
India, where Francis felt that he had failed, that he 
achieved his greatest triumph; unless this was the light- 
ing of the Xaverian flame that has inspired missionary 
work all over the world. 

In India itself, later Jesuit missioners used other 
methods. “Then de’ Nobili and his companions addressed 
themselves primarily to the conversion of the Brahmins. 
But Francis himself had foreshadowed these very methods 
in Japan, where it was his policy to conciliate the nobles 
and the monks. He came to see that these classes had 
first to be won over. Yet his own preach- 
ing in India was virtually confined to 
the poorest and the most illiterate. It 
was among these that he made his count- 
less converts. And it is from these that 
a very large proportion of the present 
native Catholics descend. His sense of 
failure is therefore the measure of his 
greatness. Compared with what he had 
‘set out to do, what he achieved seemed 
so little. His dream, which came within 
inches of realization, was the conversion 
of Asia. But he died, burnt out and de- 
serted, at forty-six. The fulfillment of his plans had to 
be passed to others. It remains the soul of every mis- 
sion field. 

Only on the surface—and then only in the cities—has 
Indian life changed much since his day. The Indian he 
describes in his letters was the same Indian that the 
learned Abbé Dubois was to describe in such detail over 
a hundred years ago. And I can recognize it as the 
Indian I knew when, as a boy, I used to accompany my 





THE ASTOUNDING DECADE (Cont'd) 


India is still the India that Francis 
Xavier sought to win, from the smil- 
ing turbaned boys to the oldsters 
prostrate in adoration before hideous 
heathen idols. Although people had 
to be treated as backward though 
amiable children, none were neg- 
lected—they were all taught the Faith. 





Protestant father in his missionary journeys. It was in 
the tracks of the saint that we followed. It was Tamil, 
the language Francis used so frequently, but not very 
correctly, that was my second mother tongue. The British 
Raj has imposed its political order on the land, but the 
social and religious life of the people has remained un- 
changed. Suttee and the juggernaut have been forbidden. 
There has been some attempt—largely due to the infiltra- 
tion of Christian social ideas among the more liberal- 
minded of the educated classes of the Indians themselves— 
to improve the status of the “Untouchables.” But India 
is still the India that Francis sought to win. It expresses 
its veneration to this day by giving such names as “Flower 
of Xavier” or “Pearl of Xavier” to thousands of its 
Tamil-speaking sons. 

In frail, swiftly sailing catamarans, the saint made his 
journeys from Goa, round Cape Comorin, to the southern 
fishery coast. Or he crossed the country on foot, through 
Tinnevelly and the mountains of Travancore to Cochin. 





Everywhere he journeyed under burning skies, except 
where the huge banyans spread their arms, or clusters of 
coconut and palmyra or plantain trees rose above thatched 
mud huts, or fiber mats spread over poles. It was a flat, 
parched land, where the cattle were as meager as the 
crops. And the precious pearls for which the Paravas 
dived into the sea from their catamarans brought them 
little profit, so ruthlessly were these poor people exploited 
on every hand. For, though they received some sort ot 
protection from the raids of the Badages and the MIos- 
lems, being Christians and reckoned Portuguese subjects, 
the missioners had to protect them from the Portuguese 
officials. “These Paravas were a mild, soft, helpless peo- 
ple, not easy to teach though willing enough to learn. It 
was these that Francis baptized—whole villages at a time 
—until his arms ached and his voice was hoarse. 

He had his original methods with them. One was 
that of getting them to learn a rhymed catechism. An- 
other was that of appointing catechists in every village, 
since he and the missioners had to be continually on the 
march. There could be no attempt at instructing them 
thoroughly before baptism; time and the vast numbers did 
not allow it. But they were taught the Faith afterwards, 
and they always had to be treated as backward though 
amiable children. 

Fortunately for all of us, God does not judge other 
than justly, or expect of any man more than he can offer. 
If the minds of the Paravas remained dim, if their 
morals were far from exemplary, it may nevertheless be 
true that their simplicity and willingness to learn made 
them more acceptable in the all-seeing eye of Heaven than 
are many college graduates of the strictest respectability. 
It is gross impertinence for us to criticize Francis in this 
matter. He was a man aflame with love for God and for 
souls. He did all that he could do—and much more 
than anybody else could have done. 

To the illiterate masses, therefore, religion was merel) 








a matter of abject and irrational fear. Francis brought 
them the Gospel of a God of love who had died for them, 
and he directed them to Mary, who would intercede for 
them as a Mother. NHowever imperfect his method of 
instruction at this time may have been, there is no question 
about its practical effectuality in bringing hope and some 
ray of the light divine to those who had hitherto lived 
in utter darkness. 

It was from the ‘Tamil country that afterwards there 
came most of the stories of the saint’s miracles. “That he 
had a holiness quite different from that of the sunyasis 
was soon discovered, and perhaps in their simplicity the 
people did sometimes tend to embroider the marvelous. 
It was easy enough for them to believe anything of such 
aman. ‘That he had the gift of tongues seems to be dis- 
proved by his own statements as to his difficulty in master- 
ing Tamil. But had he learned it really well by ordinary 
methods, there would have been no need of a divine gift. 
It may be that, at least intermittently, this gift of tongues 
descended upon him. In any event, his life was miracle 
enough. As his fellow Jesuits wrote in Latin when they 
gathered together his letters (I give a free rendering from 
the Latin) : 

Many a wondrous miracle 
Of Francis Xavier they tell; 
But of Ignatius we hear 

One even greater— Xavier. 

Of all of Loyola’s first disciples in Paris, the one who 
had been hardest to gain was Francis. The brilliant 


Basque hidalgo had so much to surrender—a professor- 
ship at his college and then that comfortable canonry at 


Pamplona that his family obtained for him. It was the 
first step in a career intended to be altogether different 
from the one he finally chose. As to this, he was to write 
from India: “How many there are in such places who are 
thinking only of getting a high position in the Church 
through their reputation for learning, instead of using 
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their acquirements for the common good. If only they 
would leave their miserable ambitions and say, ‘Lord, 
here am I... send me wherever Thou wilt—even to In- 
dia!’ how much better their own state would be when 
they come to die.” 

On India Francis spent himself. 
almost bullied, King John of Portugal. For India he 
appropriated the Queen’s “slipper money” that was set 
aside for her from the pearl fisheries, telling her that the 
souls of the Paravas would make good slippers for her to 
climb into heaven. But the thing that most people miss 
about him—and yet which comes out a hundred times in 
his eager letters—is that he was a first-class organizer, 
careful of the smallest details, examining laundry bills 
A.M.D.G., founding colleges, establishing missions at 
points as remote from one another as the Persian Gulf 
and the Malayan Archipelago and Kagoshima in Japan. 
And of all this, Goa was the center. However many and 
however long his journeys, it was to India that he re- 
turned. 

When the saint last left the shores of his beloved India, 
he took with him a Greek-Latin lexicon. We must con- 
clude that he thought of it as a model to use for making 
a Chinese-Japanese dictionary. He had discovered that 
the “picture writing” of each script had points in common. 
And he hoped he had learned enough Japanese for the 
purpose. ‘The task was not impossible; it was one of his 
assistants, Henry Enriquez, who compiled the first Tamil 


For India he wrote, 


” 


grammar and dictionary. 

It was but fitting that Francis’ admirers brought him 
home to Goa at last. The quicklime in which he had 
been buried at Sancian had not eaten away his flesh, nor 
had the later eighteen months in a grave at Malacca done 
so. One of his hands was sent to Rome. Every ten years 
the great silver reliquary at the Bon Jesu Church is 
opened, and all may see the face of the Apostle of the 
Indies, the greatest of missioners since Saint Paul. 





The vision of the Babe, on a bun- 
dle of straw in the cave beneath 
the altar, would always be a mem- 
ory of “Little Blessing’s” delight. 


By REV. EVERETT F. BRIGGS 


A CHRISTMAS 


@ 


N. weighty theme is this: I write of little Yoshiko, a 
child of five, who, for a season all too short, brightened 
this country pastor’s sparse garden of souls. 

Yoshiko means a gift or a blessing. Taken ill, she was 
soon at death’s door, and, despite the frantic efforts of 
physicians to save her, the child grew worse. At last the 
doctors “threw away the spoon ;” this is the Japanese way 
of giving up all hope. At this critical juncture, a Cath- 
olic relative appeared on the scene and persuaded the dis- 
traught mother to allow her child to be baptized. ‘To this 
the mother eagerly consented, hoping that prayer would 
succeed where medicine had failed. The miraculous hap- 
pened: the fitful spark of life did not flicker out. 

Gradually health came back to the cheeks of Yoshiko 
Terese, and the grateful parent enrolled herself as a cate- 
chumen. Came Christmas, and mother and child attended 
Midnight Mass, hearing for the first time that old, old 
story of the Mother and the Child in Bethlehem. Yoshiko 
Terese went home, remembering little more, perhaps, than 
the colored lights on our Christmas tree and the smile on 
the face of that other Babe in the crib. 

Months passed, and the vision of a year ago—the voices 
in the night, the incense, and the candlelight—took shape 
again among the myriad memories of a baby’s mind. A 
few days before the feast, Yoshiko Terese literally clam- 
ored to be taken to church on Christmas Eve. Yoshiko’s 
mother, who did not relish the prospect of walking home 
through miles of moonlit snow at an hour when neither 


train nor tram would venture out, wheedled her 
wee tyrant into going to bed several hours earlier 
than usual. But the sandman did not come that 
night. Resignedly Yoshiko’s mother bedecked her 
little darling in her ‘“‘go elsewhere” finery, and 
took her to Midnight Mass. Little eyes danced 
again with joy at the sight of the illuminated 
Christmas tree at the entrance of the church and at the 
vision of the Babe on a bundle of straw, in the cave be- 
neath the altar, where Mass was sung. Blithely little 
Yoshiko trudged home. Scarcely had her mother tucked 
the child into bed, however, than her baby soul took flight 
to meet the Christmas, Child in His true Bethlehem. 

The learned physician, before whose eyes she died, 
ascribed her death to eating tangerines; but the “aunties” 
of the neighborhood were not at all satisfied with this 
dictum, which did not explain the child’s consuming de- 
sire to go out to church an hour or two before she died. 
Never had they heard the like. To the Oriental mind, 
imbued with a sheer consciousness of the spirit world, it 
was no small thing that an unreasoning tot of five should 
have been mastered so tremendously by the urge to ven- 
ture out in a wintry night just to see, in the gleam of 
candlelight, the face of another Child. 

In keeping with the Japanese custom to console and 
pray, we assembled at Yoshiko’s house that Christmas 
evening. To celebrate her advent in heaven, we com- 
menced the recitation of the Glorious Mysteries of the 
Rosary. The sympathetic neighbors silently joined us, and 
did their best to enter into our spirit. The next day we 
parted the grass on a nearby hill, and there, among the 
tea trees, we marked with a simple cross the last resting 
place of Yoshiko Terese. May her prayers send another 
blessing—that of leading her loved ones to the Child who 
stole their little daughter’s heart and soul. 
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Ticks Mr. Cheng had experienced many surprises in his 
life, but the unexpected gift of twenty dollars from his 
employer was one he would never forget. It was a won- 
derful fortune that would enable him to repay a debt of 
long standing. 

‘Twelve years earlier Cheng had come to Tientsin from 
Manchukuo and had secured employment in a foreign 
household because Peter Tsen, his friend, had vouched 
for him. ‘The only reason he had kept the job was be- 
cause Peter himself had taught the “green” youth the 
work expected of a houseboy. Five years ago Peter had 
returned to Manchukuo, and shortly afterwards Cheng 
heard of his friend’s death. “Now,” thought Mr. Cheng, 
considering his gift, “at last I can do something to reward 
Peter. I'll send half of this gift to Peter’s parents!” 

I was surprised one morning, shortly before Christmas, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Tsen were announced. I knew the 
old couple well. When their son Peter died the poor old 
couple were left desperately poor. Their home now was 
nothing but cloth stretched on four poles, against the foot- 
hills of a Manchu mountain. During the day Mr. Tsen 
went about the streets gathering waste paper, rags, and 
wood. Weighed down by the accumulation of his pick- 
ings, he presented himself daily at the paper market to 
receive the ten or twenty cents recompense. How the old 
couple managed to live on so small a pittance I never 
could understand. Never once had they asked for help. 
Now, I thought, they want to go to the old folks’ home. 
But I was wrong. 

“Praise Jesus Christ, Father!’ they greeted me. And 
I could see they were bubbling over with some new hap- 
piness. Soon the story of their unexpected gift was told, 
and then came my surprise. Old Mr. Tsen continued: 

“We shall now be able to buy that cave in the chalk 
hills. Old Man Pahn found a better place for himself, 
and he will let us have his cave for four dollars. And 
so we want to share our gift with you. Here are three 
dollars. Please offer the Holy Sacrifice in thanksgiving 
for the good health my wife and I have enjoyed during 
the past year, and ask Him to continue to bless us.” 

I was surprised, mortified, edified—all at once. But 
they would hear none of my protests. They wished to 
express their thanks to God in this way. I stood with 
the money in my hand, hardly knowing what to do while 
the old couple bowed themselves out, smiling. 

As I started for the chapel, I glanced in at the dis- 
pensary door. Sister was telling an old man, “You should 
have that medicine, but I am sorry—we have none of it 
here and we can not afford to buy it.” 

“It would save the old man’s life?” I asked. 
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2 
By REV. LEO W. HEWITT 
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“Yes, Father, but it costs about a dollar and a half.” 

I looked at the three dollars in my hand. I knew I was 
a link in the chain, so I passed on half of the money to 
the poor old fellow. 

It was Christmas before I learned the sequel. Our old 
patient was so touched by the charity of the Sisters—and 
by the offering given for medicine—that he looked further 
through the church door, and on Christmas Day there 
came to him the most unexpected Gift—God Himself. 








He went about the streets gathering waste paper. 
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Our note pages on men 


and things missionary 


I. Rupert Hughes, or another fiction writer with a fol- 
lowing, were to publish a life of Christ, it would create 
wide interest. ‘This is the case in Japan, where ‘Toyohiko 
Kagawa, a popular writer of fiction, has offered the public 
a life of Christ. Indeed, the book, translated into English 
under the title “Behold the Man,” will probably have a 
considerable run in the American market. 

Kawaga is a Protestant and represents a vigorous de- 
velopment of Protestant Christianity in Japan, where, 
more than ever now, the little body of Japanese adherents 
is making itself responsible for the development of Protes- 
tantism in that country. 

During the past year or so, some extraordinary things 
have happened in Japan. The Protestant foreign-mission 
body there, principally American, reduced itself from a 
thousand to two hundred, following a request of the Amer- 
ican Government that its citizens come home. Japan’s 
Religious Bodies Act required a radical change in the or- 
ganization of the Protestant sects. A kind of federal 
union has been formed, uniting some 30 denominations. 
Protestantism in Japan now has one name and one creed ; 
a single Japanese administrative head, Bishop K. Tomita; 
one general conference; and eight bureaus to promote 
Church activities. Last April official Government recog- 
ition was given the Catholic Church in Japan. This 
governmental act placed the Church on a free legal stand- 
‘ug, with assurance of ao interference in matters of faith 


ss 


and doctrine. Later, in June, approval was given to the 
Protestant union under the title, “The Church of Christ 


in Japan.” 


The march of world 
events has brought a rap- 
id transfer of responsibility from Protestant foreign mis- 
sionaries to native forces. It has likewise promoted the 
union of denominations in mission lands to form single 
Protestant Church bodies in certain areas. The adminis- 
trative value, apart from the spiritual value, of a single 
strong world head such as we possess in the Holy Father, 
is demonstrated in these moves. Indeed, we may say that 
an outstanding effect of Protestant world missions has 
been a revelation of the inherent administrative weakness 
in Protestant organization. 

The rapidly achieved union in Japan has been men- 
tioned above. In China the various Methodist sects have 
united to form the “Methodist Church in China,” and 
three new Chinese Methodist bishops have been conse- 
crated. In India, the British missionary societies have 
met again and asked frankly if union is possible. In 
Africa, while withdrawals of American missionaries are 
not yet numerous, an urgent call goes up that African 
Protestant ministers be trained well enough to carry on 
alone. In parts of the South Seas the course of local 
independence has advanced considerably; in Samoa, for 
instance, the London Missionary Society has reduced its 
ioreign staff to seven, and the Samoans are in complete 


PROTESTANT NEED OF A POPE 


charge. 

A correspondent in the International Review of Mis- 
sions has his doubts as to Samoa. “One wonders,” he 
writes, “whether that cooperation between the Church 
and Government—so essential to primary education, pub- 
lic health, and a rural economy—can be secured with so 
little European assistance from the mission, or when the 
indigenous pastors are so numerous that there are several 
‘stickit ministers,’ who are wittily called ‘resting pastors,’ 
constituting a social problem in every village.” 

What will happen to Protestant Christianity in these 
countries? In the Catholic Church we would say im- 
mediately that things cannot go well unless there is a 
strong central discipline exercised by Rome, and even with 
this, matters sometimes go awry. Curiously, however. 
many Protestants glory in the lack of any control. “I 
dread the blight of union,” writes a Protestant missionary 
in Japan. 
19WA AND MISSIONS Bishop Bergan of Des Moines has 
lately installed in the cathedra! 
beautiful stained-glass windows which, historical in theme 
breathe quite distinctly of missions. 

General background subjects include Kateri Vekak 
witha, Pére Marquette, Father Hennepin, the Jesuit ma: 
tyrs, Father de Smet, and Padre Junipero Serra. 





Prominent place is given to Pauline Jaricot and the 
organization which she inspired, the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, which gave substantial aid to Iowa 
missioners—aid which Catholics of the State are now 
repaying to the mission world. 

Bishop Bergan’s windows indicate a trend throughout 
America to give attention to our missionary beginnings. 


LOPPING OFF FRUITFUL LIMBS Before World War II, the 
Society of the Divine 
Word was the largest source of mission priests in Ger- 
many, sending some one hundred to the field annually. Its 
motherhouse was not in the fatherland, but in Steyl, Hol- 
land, forced there two generations ago to escape Germany’s 
Kulturkampf then raging. But 
now frontiers are like paper, 
and nazism rules Steyl. 

It is not surprising that 
Steyl has been closed. ‘The 
candidates in training num- 
bered hundreds. ‘The Divine 
Word Seminary at St. Wendel 
in the Rhineland is likewise 
closed, its six hundred mem- 
bers being required to leave 
within two hours. Latest unit 
to be suppressed is the great 
College of St. Gabriel at Mod- 
ling, near Vienna, famous 
throughout the world for its 
School of Ethnology and _ its 
scientific achievements. 

The Benedictines of St. 
Odile, another society of Ger- 
man missioners, are neigh- 
bors of the Maryknollers in 
Korea, and have flourishing 
fields in East Africa. “These 
missioners, too, have been 
suppressed. “The community’s 
monastery at Konigsmunster 
is in the heart of a Catholic 
population, and hence, in order 
not to rouse popular feeling, all the monastery residents 
were packed into automobiles and hurried off to a dis- 
tant spot. “The monasteries of Schweiklberg and Mun- 
sterscharzach, and the mother monastery at St. Odile it- 
self, have also been closed. 

Germany plans after her victory to have many colonies, 
but evidently the culture value of missioners, recognized 
in the past even by anti-clerical governments, is counted 
out. In the philosophy of nazism there is no place for 
the marching Church bearing its message to the world. 
\Ve had best reconcile ourselves to it: if nazism wins, the 
Church’s mission banners will be furled until another 
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turning of the wheel of God’s destiny at some future day. 
FATHER THOMAS GAVAN DUFFY \lJaryknoll will not for- 
get the brotherly coop- 
eration of European mission societies during its early 
years. ‘The Mill Hill Fathers loaned a priest to assist 
in forming the first Maryknoll fledglings, and the Paris 
Foreign Mission Society did likewise. 

Now word comes from India that Father Gavan Duffy, 
the only non-French member of the Paris Society and 
Paris’s loan to Maryknoll a quarter of a century ago, has 
passed away. The sad news awakened nostalgic reflections 
in the Maryknoll “old guard” that in 1915-16 beheld, 
moving about our hilltop, the vision of a rich, red, well- 
groomed Vandyke beard 
borne by an earnest apostle. 
To Father Duffy the conver- 
sion of the world was so pal- 
pably the duty of every Cath- 
olic that he was to pass his life 
literally in a fever of impa- 
tience toward his fellow priests 
and the faithful because they 
could not appreciate the prob- 
lem with the same imperious 
urgency that flamed within 
him. 

Father Gavan Duffy labored 
in one of the most difficult 
regions of the mission field, 
South India. The deadly cli- 
mate makes sluggards of the 
best, but in his thirty years it 
never conquered him. His cen- 
tral thesis was lay religious 
teachers and catechists. Mis- 
sioners were hopelessly too 
few, he reasoned; they should 
be captains with an army of 
lay cooperators. 

But the lay cooperators must 
have quality. Hence Tindiva- 
num, where he established his 
remarkable catechist-training school, was called the West 
Point of India. Under his strong hand, the easy-going 
Tamil candidates drew from within themselves vast hid- 
den stores of energy and became very satisfactory assis- 
tants to the missioners. Great emphasis on the building of 
a native clergy during the past twenty years eclipsed the 
drive launched by Father Gavan Duffy for these trained 
lay helpers, but the need of them in great numbers remains. 
Credit for a very substantial contribution toward awaking 
world interest in catechists goes to Father Gavan Duffy. 

With his death, still another of the goodly company of 


Maryknoll pioneers passes. lay he rest in peace! 





TO ROME lin CHINA 


Z 
By REV. ROBERT W. GARDNER 


Many roads lead to Rome. This is an 


account of two paths that reached across 


two oceans bringing two more men home. 


= personal story of the road by which any sin- 
cere thinker has found his way into the Catholic 
Church is always interesting. When such a story 
concerns a Westerner who found his way to Rome 
via China, the story, for us, has an added flavor. 

Mr. Allen Spitzer, recently baptized at Hong 
Kong, tells the story of his conversion in a little 
pamphlet, J/y Road to the Church. Maryknoll is 
proud of the fact that it was one of her young 
priests in Hong Kong who administered the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism to Mr. Spitzer. 

“There is one fact about the Church,” wrote 
Mr. Spitzer, “which is its most simple characteristic 
and also its most complex. That fact is, the Church 
is a world and contains all things. 

“T am living in an age when faith is facing the 
advent of a new paganism. I have contributed 
greatly as a small man to that paganism. But an 
all-wise God has deemed it best that I be given a 
Faith which is, for Catholics, the Faith. The great- 
est tragedy of this Faith is that so many of her 
non-members have not given her a hearing.” 

Mr. Spitzer’s story reminded us of another 
American who entered the Church via China, the 
Reverend Francis X. Farmer, S.J. As a young 
Methodist minister, \Ir. Farmer prepared for for- 
eign-mission work at Nyack, New York, just across 
the river from Ossining, the year before Maryknoll was 
founded; and his most important mission in China was 
near the present Maryknoll mission of Wuchow. After 
his baptism and ordination, Father Farmer came to visit 
us, and told us himself the story of his conversion. Since 
then he has put it in print in a little pamphlet called 
My Conversion. 

Particularly striking are his words: “If I should at- 
tempt to tell of all I have found in the Catholic Church, 
of the certitude of faith, of the rest for both intellect and 
heart, of the ineffable sweetness of divine consolation, of a 
life of unceasing prayer and activity in union with Christ 
Jesus, of that unspeakable love which emanates from His 
own Sacred Heart and is communicated to those who 
form His Mystic Body: if I undertook to tell of all this 


Saint Peter's marked the end of the long journey. 


I would have to write a volume. Truly, everything that 
mind and heart can desire in religion is found in the 
Catholic Church, and until faith shall give place to the 
Beatific Vision of Glory, she is the nearest approach to 
heaven on earth. Every day do I realize more and more 
her majesty, divinity, eternal truth, and glory. For I 
never cease to wonder why God in His goodness opened 
my blinded eyes. It is a mystery of His infinite love and 
goodness.” 


These are but two of the many recent conversions of 
Occidentals in the Orient. The cheerful sacrifices of mis- 
sionary priests, Brothers, and Sisters have attracted many 
to the Church in remote lands. The effect is bound to be 
as great on the Church “at home.” 
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Wir the coming of winter and with our stu- 
dents safe within the walls of the new wing, 
we are glad to announce to our readers that, 
like the snowshoer, in the picture above, we 


have almost “gone over the top.” The acts 
of sacrifice, the amount of self-denial, that 
made it possible for us to build the new wing 
will never be fully known this side of heaven. 
May the reward that there awaits our bene- 
factors be even greater than the hundredfold. 

This is the last plea that we shall make for 
the new wing. Only a few rooms remain to 
be provided for, and we trust that eventually 
the cost of these may be met by donations rang- 


ing from $1 to $500. 


May every blessing of the Christ Child de- 
scend during these days, and always, on those 
friends who helped us when “the Shoe” 
pinched the most. May they find plenty of 
room in the Sacred Heart of God. 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


It is my wish to give $ toward the 
$500 needed for a room in the Maryknoll 
Seminary. 


Address 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 


PEACE ON EARTH 

As Christmas comes tc a war-torn world, we raise our 
eyes from the confusion that surrounds us and take heart 
again in the blessed vision of peace that dawns with 
Bethlehem. We grieve that our Divine Visitant should 
find His people so beset by every sort of ill, but we recall 
that it is the very purpose of His coming to cure those 
ills. Just as the original Bethlehem provided the poorest 
of all settings for the advent of the Prince of Peace, so it 
also provoked for Him the warmest of all welcomes, 
because the miseries of the world served to prepare the 
hearts of the people. 

The light of hope shines brightest when the gloom is 
deepest and darkest, and it is in war and turmoil that 
peace is most prized. ‘Today the plight of the people is 
extreme. The message of Bethlehem has never been 
needed more than in the trying conditions of the present 
age, and those who are subjected to these conditions are 
instinctively becoming conscious of the fact. “The people 
welcome God best when they need Him most. ‘They 
that are in health need not a physician, but they that are 
sick.” (Matt. ix: 12). And today they know they 
are sick. 

A world convulsed in war makes a special call on our 
love for the people. The situation demands an increase 
rather than a decrease of all those helpful activities that 
serve the welfare of mankind. The most tragic side of 
war is the deplorable effect it has on the lives of the people, 
and the main endeavor in a war period ought to be con- 
cerned with strengthening them to bear up under these 
harmful effects, as far as it is humanly possible. The most 
important solicitude for their welfare is that exercised by 
God Himself, who provided a divine religion to meet 
all their needs. 

A man needs bread just as badly in war as in peace, 
but in war it is difficult, and sometimes impossible, to get 
it. A man needs his family and his friends as much in 
war as in peace, and often infinitely more so, but war 
divides his family and separates him from his friends. A 
man needs in war every thing that ever helped him in 
peace, and he needs these things far more crucially, for he 
is meeting the most severe of all tests and is being called 
upon to put forthall his strength. 


lounded in 1907 by Ecclesiastical Authority. 


THINGS 
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WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


It is hardly possible to exaggerate the awful dislocation 
of war. ‘The separation of families, the alienation of 
friends, the deprivation of the necessaries of life, the com- 
plete lack of the ordinary amenities of human existence, 
the breakdown of all facilities, the disruption of all normal 
activity, and, above all, the térrific mental, physical and 
moral strain on the strength of weak human beings— 
these are the conditions of war. Only God can support 
people under these conditions. Only His holy religion 
can supply the help they need. Only His missioners can 
reach out and see that they get that help. 


LOLLIPOPS AND TEARS 

Children in mission lands react to the mysteries of faith 
with the same innocent logic that characterizes children 
everywhere, and in this they furnish another pleasing proof 
of the strong natural appeal of religion to the human 
heart. Surround the crib in any land with a collection 
of moppets, mites, and midgets, and they all want to give 
the Divine Infant their lollipops, buy Him a red balloon, 
hold a party for Him, take Him for a ride around the 
yard, strapped on their backs. They bring their smiles 
and greetings to His tabernacle, and sometimes their little 
tears to His cross. Observing these unspoiled specimens 
of the human race, one does not find it hard to believe that 
mankind was made in the image and likeness of God. And 
shall not the children of the world have an opportunity to 
hear the heavenly message to which they give such a 
warm response? The missioner welcomes this part of his 
apostolate that proves the pure of heart see God. 


LEPERS 

Mission work ramifies into such a forest of activities 
that it often becomes difficult to distinguish the wood of 
theory from the trees of practice. These activities also 
vary greatly from region to region and thus give the im- 
pression to superficial observers that the policy of the 
work itself differs according to circumstances. Actually, 
the work differs, but the policy never differs. There area 
few central principles directing and permeating all the mis- 
sion work of the Church, of whatever sort and wherever 
performed; and the specific activities engaged in at any 
given time or place are merely practical applications of 
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these principles, designed to fit the local circumstances. 
‘The underlying and guiding principles might be formu- 
lated somewhat as follows: 

1. The central aim of mission work is always to sup- 

ply to the people the Faith itself. 

‘The paramount and essential method of doing this 
is to evangelize and convert. 

The long-range policy for permanent results is to 
establish and develop a native Church. 

The innumerable problems affecting the lives of 
the people are to 
receive their real 
and permanent so- 
lution at the hands 
of the people them- 
selves, through 
their eventual in- 
doctrination with 
the grace and 
guidance of the 
Catholic Church. 
Thus the people 
are best helped 
when they are 
helped to help 
themselves. 

Any and all activi- 
ties, apart from 
evangelization and 
Church development, are engaged in only as they 
contribute to the central aim. 

This explains many things, among them the reason 
why some missions emphasize leper work and others do 
not. A sufficient reason for helping lepers is, of course, 
the same reason as that which prompts men to climb the 
Himalaya Mountains; namely, that they are there. 
But that is only a contributing reason as far as mission 
work is concerned. The missionary reason for helping 
lepers is that, in the development of a native Catholi- 
city, there must be some exemplification of how the 
Church actually handles the problems on her doorsteps. 

This is why missioners in leper districts seldom attempt 
to solve the entire leper problem on a wholesale scale; 
but rather endeavor to exemplify the spirit of the Church 
by dealing with the problem on a reduced scale, the hope 
being that the native people will thus be tutored and in- 
spired to solve the bigger problem themselves. It would 
be a grand work to care for all the lepers of the world, 
and to do that alone. But it is a work for those who have 
the vocation for institutional works of charity and mercy, 
and not for missioners, who have another vocation. 

Actually, there are no two missions exactly alike as re- 
vards their specific activities, because there are no two mis- 


A Korean Nativity scene by Louis Chang 


sions where local conditions are exactly the same. Local 
conditions are looked upon by the Church as providential 
means. ‘The needs of the people in a given locality are 
so many avenues for the entrance of the Faith and for the 
exemplification of its place in their lives. Where needs 
differ, methods differ. There is no use setting up a leper 
asylum in Chicago, and there is no reason to establish an 
opera house in a fishing village. Yet whenever any form 
of mission activity is established in town or country, in 
village or metropolis, it is done for the reason that it sup- 
plies some local need and 
thus enables the Church 
to exemplify its role of 
helping the people. 

It is an amazing thing 
about leprosy that it is 
usually to be found in 
great abundance or else 
it is not found at all. 
One district will be dis- 
covered to have plenty of 
it, while other districts 
next door to it have 
none. When a. mission 
finds itself located in a 
region that is covered 
with lepers, it feels 
obliged to make some ap- 
proach to its local: prob- 
lems. To demonstrate the charity of Christ—that is an 
essential element of the Church’s panoply; and to exem- 
plify, for the local Church, the correct policy in dealing 
with such problems, it establishes a unit of leper care in 
reasonable proportion to its means. A mission so situated 
could easily spend its entire revenue on aid to lepers 
without being able to aid them all; while at the same time 
it would be forced to neglect many other mission activities 
equally vital, and some of them much more so. 

One further item to be noted in the program of a 
mission that undertakes this work in germ and on a re- 
stricted scale, is the principle that whatever is done for 
the people at all is worth doing well. Consequently, mis- 
sions usually prefer to help a limited number of lepers 
adequately, rather than to assist a greater number miser- 
ably. ‘To profess to help lepers at all involves not only 
the provision of something to eat and a place to live, but 
also medical care and a carefully studied regime of life. 

Therefore, the mission confines itself to a proportion- 
ate effort that will bring some reasonable amount of aid 
to the leper community, hoping that this example of 
charity will spread among the general population until 
the people themselves will undertake to cope with the en- 
tire problem. 


























Upper left: A Chinese babe in this coun- 
try has his first Christmas, while the little 
Manchu tot next to him has a party that 
looks like any child’s dream fulfilled. 


the World... BELONG 1 








A Japanese baby boy is decked out for Christmas in 
his first formal kimono, but the Korean babe (lower 
right-hand corner) is happy in his everyday sweat- 
er and his pickaback ride on big sister's back. 





tim procession of babies of every land that 


moves across this page is enough to make any 
reader pause and ask, ‘““What does the fu- 
ture hold for these?” The little Chinese 
Christian ’neath his first Christmas tree; 
the American baby; the little Manchu, set 
for a feast; the serious-miened Japanese in- 
fant; and the happy Korean babe, tied to big 
sister’s back—these are all brothers of the 
divine Infant, redeemed by Him. 

But the millions of little ones in all the 
other countries of the world—what of them? 
Missioners, priests, Brothers, and Sisters, 
often at great sacrifice, erect orphanages, 
schools, dispensaries, and nursing homes in an 
effort to reach out and save these precious 
mites. Your prayers, your sacrifices, have 
made this possible in the past. May the spirit 
of Christ urge all of us this year to do our 
utmost in bringing all the babes of all the 
world to the divine little Babe of Bethlehem! 


HE BABE OF 











—— at Loting was unexpectedly beau- 
tiful last year. Air-raid alarms, even actual 
bombings, had been frequent. When the siren 
sounds, we must all stop our work and scurry 
to our underground shelter, which we call our 
“catacombs.” What matters most is that, dur- 
ing an air-raid alarm, our people cannot walk 
the roads or the streets to come to Mass. How 
we prayed that everyone should be able to get 
to the Christmas Mass! 

Three days without a single bomb, or even 
an alarm; perfect weather for walking, which 
enabled hundreds of Catholics to come in from 
distant villages—these were our best Christmas 
presents. What the littlest ones remembered 
longest, of course, were the dolls from Mary- 
knoll, which turned out to be the best-kept 
secret I’ve known in China. 

This year, we know, we shall have no gifts 
from the homeland, since practically nothing 
can enter the country now. ‘That will not mat- 
ter, however, so long as the Christ Child can 
find a welcome in souls who last year did not 
know His love. 

God alone could set the stage for the kind of 
Christmas our orphans here at Loting enjoyed 
last year. Their very presence was in a way a 
miracle. Unwanted and abandoned as infants, 
most of them would have perished: from ex- 
posure, had not their guardian angels somehow 
managed to get them to the mission compound. 
While thousands of others had lived only long 
enough to be baptized, these were the sturdy 
survivors who have now reached school age. 
Through three and a half years of bombing at- 
tacks on the city, they have continued to be 
spared. Once they had a narrow escape, when 
bombs which fell on the adjoining rectory leit 
the orphanage unharmed. 

For me it was almost worse than a bomb 
shell when, just two weeks before Christmas, 
Sister Francis, our Superior, became acutely ill. 
There was not a single physician left in the cits 
of Loting. Too ill to travel alone, she set out 

for Hong Kong with Sister Monica Marie, our 
nurse. This left me alone with the orphans. 

Before she left, Sister Francis had alread) 
worked out all the plans for Christmas, so | 
had only to carry them out. Two of the big- 
gest girls came to sleep in the house with me, 
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while the Sisters were away. Despite the daily threat of 
bombs from the sky, somehow the Christmas spirit took 
possession of everyone. ‘There were carols and a Christ- 
mas play to rehearse; costumes and scenery to be made; 
cribs to be set up; but the dolls were my big secret! 

When we learned, months before, of the dolls’ safe 
arrival at Hong Kong, no one knew how they could ever 
reach Loting. Finally a priest who had to go to Hong 
Kong on business managed to send them to us by another 
priest traveling here from Hong Kong. ‘The last thing I 
did Christmas Eve, when I was sure everyone had gone to 
bed, was to carry down the precious packages myself. 

After forty winks of sleep we were up for the Midnight 
Mass. There was hardly standing room in the church. 
During Mass the grown-ups chanted prayers in Chinese, 
and the children sang carols. Practically every adult, and 
every child old enough to do so, received Holy Com- 
munion. A second Mass followed immediately. 

When we returned to the convent, our Chinese cook 

had cocoa and doughnuts ready for us, accord- 
ing to true Maryknoll tradition. But first I in- 
sisted we must have our procession to the three cribs. 
I explained once more how this custom developed 
in the early days at the Home Knoll, when the Sis- 
ters lived in three small houses and all gathered to 
sing carols at the crib in each house. 

One Sister, however, no matter how ample her 
proportions, could hardly constitute a procession. 
Quickly I lighted three lanterns and gave one to 
each of the two big girls who were my companions. 

“You be Sister Francis,” I said to one; and to the 
other, “You be Sister Monica Marie.” 

They fell right in line. We visted our three 
cribs and prayed for all our Sisters and benefactors. 
Then, after enjoying cocoa and doughnuts, at about 
two-thirty we stole off to bed. 

On Christmas Day the two Fathers came over to 
play Santa to the children. Scripturally keeping the 
good wine for the last, they gave out the older 
children’s gifts first. Then the little ones began 
opening their packages! Each one found her doll 
prettier than the preceding one. Soon they dis- 
covered the dolls’ eyes could open and shut. I wish 
I could describe the scene as it was! The children 
had never seen dolls like them before. They could 
not believe they were theirs to keep; one little four- 
vear-old kept asking me if I were going to take them 
back the next day. Such happiness seemed too 
good to be true! The Christ Child, I’m sure, en- 
joyed these dolls. 


Now please don’t rush out to buy dolls, or anything 
else, for our orphans. Practically nothing can enter the 
country now, as I’ve said before. 

For your “Big Secret” this year—will you pray for con- 
versions ?—will you help support a Sister ?—will you offer 
yourself for the missions? 

Sr. M. Colombiére 


MYSTICAL ROSE 


on the cover of this magazine is the work of a Maryknoll 
Sister. Color prints, framed or mounted on wood plaques, 
also Christmas cards and holy cards, with reproductions 
of this and several other subjects by the same artist, may 
be secured through 


CHI-RHO ARTS, Maryknoll Sisters’ Motherhouse, 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 


What the liitlest 
ones remembered 
longest, of course, 
were the dolls. 




















VO STRANGE GODS 


D) 
Sy F. X. EASTMAN 


Mi... Haw was a good catechumen. He had prepared 
we.! for the Sacrament of Baptism, but there was one 
feature of his new life that had caused him to delay: 
what should he do with his household gods? Father 
Lee had sensed the situation for a long time, so at last he 
decided to hie to Haw’s and get an answer one way or 
the other. 

Now, Mr. Haw was a master of etiquette, who could 
hurdle all posts. His tea ceremony for the reception of 
Father Lee was of an art that ran into hours, despite all 
the attempts the priest made to get down to business. 

“Well, \[r. Haw, let us get to work on the idols,” said 
Father Lee finally. “It’s time they were banished. Sup- 
pose you just lead me through the house and take them 
down. ‘Then we can bless the place and you will be a 
full-fledged catechumen.”’ 

Mr. Haw paused. “Plenty of time. 
had supper. Have another cup of tea. No hurry.” 

It was clear that Mr. Haw was in no hurry. Father 
Lee subsided for a bit. Again, and a third time, he came 


You have just 


He had worshiped such idols all his life. 


skirmishing back, to be put off by the temporizing of his 
genial host. Finally, Father Lee judged it was time to 
take the plunge. He walked to the big goddess of mercy 
that presided over the central courtyard. 

“Mr. Haw,” he said, “you are joining the Church es- 
tablished by the true God, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
your Creator. You are exchanging these idols of wood 
and stone, that mean nothing, for the blessing and pro- 
tection of the Maker of the stars. You must decide. Say 
the word, and down from her pedestal comes Kwanyin.” 

The old man paused no longer. “It is my will and 
decision to join the Church. Take Kwanyin down.” 

No sooner said than done. And then ensued the small 
riot that Mr. Haw had foreseen and, foreseeing, had hesi- 
tated to precipitate. From all corners of the cave-like 
house and from neighboring domiciles came a stream of 
cousins and uncles and aunts, until the House of Haw 
confronted Father Lee in strength. An irate young man 
made a speech that carried above the din. 

“Don’t take her down, Venerable Uncle, and bring 
us all bad luck. The crops will fail, the cattle will die, 
everybody will get sick, there will be no prosperity, the 
house of our ancestors will perish. ‘These are the idols 
we have always had; they have protected our family for 
generations; let us not dispel our happiness. ‘These for- 
eigners are good men, but their new religion is something 
we know nothing about.” 

For a while the storm raged confusedly, and all the 
time Father Lee stood calmly with the embattled Kwan- 
yin in his hand. Finally, he made himself heard amid 
the clamor. “Is this your house, Mr. Haw?” he said to 
the old man. 

i | ed 

“Well, don’t be annoyed with your relatives. Tell them 
what your decision is.” 

The old patriarch was ready. “I have several tens of 
years to my credit and am older than most of you,” he 
said, facing his assembled clan. ‘I have worshiped these 
idols all my life and never knew any good to come from it. 
Father Lee is my friend, and his doctrine is good. He is 
not oppressing and injuring people; he is helping and 
teaching them. MIy words are spoken, and I will not eat 
them. The idols must come down.” 

Father Lee made a clean sweep, from Kwanyin to the 
kitchen god, assembling in all eighteen idols. It took an 
hour to find them all. Then came a bonfire, followed b) 
holy water. Finally, a picture of the King of kings took 
its rightful place which had been so long usurped by man’s 
pitiful substitutions. The clan bowed to the decision. 
The old man had stood by his guns; he had won a peat! 
of great price. 
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WY Meesm CIRISTMAS 


A.. change from language study is bound to be a pleas- 
ant one. But when it’s a change from isolation in an 
unheeding village to the bustle and spirit of a mission cen- 
ter at Christmastide—well, it’s just wonderful. And 
that’s what my first Christmas on the missions was! 

After tucking away the books at Karasaki on the Sat- 
urday before Christmas, I made my way, by bus and tram, 
into Kyoto. There, on the following day, I had the 
privilege of baptizing three little Japanese children, my 
“firsts” in the Orient. They were a boy of eight, and 
two girls, six and four. One of the two girls had already 
chosen a name for herself, Genevieve, 


but the other two children hadn’t, so I By REV. EDWARD A. KOECHEL 


named them after my parents. 

. Came the day of the Savior’s birth, for which the Chris- 
tians had done so much preparing, so much decorating and 
rehearsing. There was a Solemn High Mass at midnight, 
at which I was subdeacon. There was also a great turn- 
out of the faithful, but what was especially thrilling was 
to see that practically every one of them received Holy 
Communion. Many a mother came up to the communion 


rail with a babe fastened to her back, the youngsters sound 
asleep, their heads drooping at various angles. And out- 
side—a pagan world slept, too. 

A goodly number of the Christians stayed for the night 
at the mission, as they had come from some distance. 
Accommodating them is quite easy. In their homes the 
Japanese sleep on a futon (a thick quilt) spread on the 
straw-matted floor, and cover themselves with another 
quilt. Hence, the missioner has only to have some kind 
of empty hall and to hire a supply of quilts. Without try- 
ing to imitate our guests, I took to the more conventional 
bed for a few hours, before saying my 
three Masses later in the morning. Be- 
fore Midnight Mass, and again in the 
morning, the children, very colorful in their “special ocea- 
sion” kimonos, put on an entertainment. . It was astound- 
ing to see how completely they lacked self-consciousness. 

For a finishing touch to the festivities, there was a “get- 
together” of all the priests of this mission on the day after 
Christmas, when each one told how fine a Christmas he 
had had. It was my first one abroad. I liked it best of all. 
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By GERTRUDE NORRIS 


Dacieniene. blew in cold—that is, cold for Manila. A 
traveler to the Philippine Islands would not agree with 
me. He would say: “How do you ever stand this heat?” 
But I had lived long enough in the Islands to know that 
it was a cool day. I remember the day well, because I 
happened to meet two Maryknoll Sisters standing in front 
of St. Paul’s Hospital in the Walled City. They were 
in earnest conversation, and, from the expression on both 
faces, the matter being discussed was important. It was, 
indeed, I learned later. A soul was in jeopardy. One 
Sister was leaving the hospital for another convent where 
she was going to make her annual retreat. A last-minute 
thought had caused her to turn back to leave some final 
instructions. They both greeted me kindly, and then sud- 
denly the traveler said: 

“Sister, do you remember the man in Ward 13-—the 


war veteran? Do not permit the Army Hospital authori- 


They were standing in front of St. Paul’s Hospital, 


ties to remove this man to their hospital unless they bring 
a written order. ‘They came yesterday but I would not 
allow them to take him. I have a feeling that something 
should be done for that man in spite of his coldness. See 
what you can do. I believe he is going to die very soon.” 
And she was off. 

“Tt sounds like a mystery,” I ventured, for I could not 
help but overhear the admonition. 

“Well, there is something of a mystery about it,” said 
Sister Roger thoughtfully. ‘He really should be in the 
war veterans’ hospital; and the authorities have threat- 
ened several times to come here and move him, but they 
never came. I think God is giving the man in Ward 13 
a chance for something, but—well, say a prayer for him, 
will you, please? It looks as if Sister has left me with 
a problem.” 

“The man in Ward 13!” The phrase was keeping 


Manila, in what is known as the “Walled City.” 





rhythm with the tram that passed me, with the jangle of 
my beads as they hit the pew in the cathedral, in the very 
breaths I found myself taking. 

Ordinarily I’m not a very curious person, but I found 
nyself back at St. Paul’s Hospital a few days later. A 
creak of white shot past me. It was Sister Roger, head- 
ing toward the chaplain’s quarters. 

“The man in Ward 13!” I said to myself. 
Sister Roger has solved the problem.” 

Then I knew that I had to wait, so I sat down and 
fingered my beads for what seemed like hours. It was just 
growing dusk as Sister Roger came down the hall. I 
could see she was very tired, but yet elated. 

“Was it the man in Ward 13?” I asked impetuously. 

“Yes,” sighed Sister, “and what a story! Here was 
the first puzzle I had to unravel.” 

It was the name card from the head of the patient’s bed: 

Name: Jerome Marchand 

Birthplace: Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Age: 75 years. Religion: Protestant 

There was nothing there to indicate any urgent need 
of spiritual help from a Catholic Sister, but the man’s 
first name was “Jerome,” and Sister Roger said that had 
made her decide to investigate, for the patient was very 
weak. 


“Maybe 


On the second day of my visit, Sister found that the 
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man’s pulse was very feeble and he was failing rapidly. 
She spoke to him, and he turned tired eyes toward her. 
She reminded him that he was very sick and was not 
likely to get better. Had he thought of his soul? Was 
there something she could do for him? 

“Oh, Sister,” he said, “it is too late—it is hopeless! I 
don’t want to talk about religion.” 

Undaunted, Sister tried again. “Your first name is 
Jerome. I have known many Protestants, but have never 
heard of one with that name. How did you come by it?” 

“You are right, Sister,” he said. “I was born a Cath- 
olic, but have not been inside a Catholic church since I 
came to Manila fifty years ago. I was twenty-five years 
old then. I tell you it is too late—it is hopeless!” 

But Sister was not discouraged. ‘Do you ever think 
of your dear mother, Mr. Marchand, praying for you in 
heaven ?” 

And now it was her turn to be surprised when the 
patient answered: “My mother is not in heaven, Sister; 
she is still living in Michigan. She is over ninety years 
old.” 

“Well, then,” said Sister, “can you not imagine her 
saying her rosary daily for her son so far away? You 
will not disappoint her, will you? Do not let her prayers 
ascend to heaven for you in vain. Now, there is a priest 
here on this floor. Let me bring (Continued on page 29) 


Filipina nurses have received splendid training: they do all they can to help their patients. 
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[. has been said that the compass was discovered in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, yet the Chinese have 


been using it since prehistoric times! Chinese history 
first records the use of the compass during the early Chou 
Dynasty, 1766-1122 B.C. ‘This period was contempo- 
raneous with the reign of King Saul in Palestine. An 
interesting incident comes down to us, telling of the earli- 
est mention of the compass in documentary history. 

The Emperor Cheng Wang ruled so worthily that an 
embassy from Cochin-China was sent to China’s ancient 
capital to pay homage to the worthy Emperor. ‘The Chi- 
nese, not knowing the inhabitants of that land, which is 
a part of Indo-China, inquired as to the reason for the 
embassy. In reply, the envoys said that for some years 
their southern country had suffered no tempests, no undue 
rains, no drought, no tidal wave. This good fortune they 
ascribed to the pleasure of Heaven because of the wisdom 
and virtue of some nearby ruler. After having investi- 
gated the government of the Chinese, the envoys had be- 
come convinced that the Emperor Cheng Wang was the 
cause of such heavenly blessings. Hence they had made 
the journey in order to render him thanks and homage. 

When these ambassadors set out on their return jour- 
ney, they knew not how to find their southern homeland. 
The Chinese came to their aid by presenting them with 
chariots on which were mounted little metal figures of 
men, pointing with outstretched arms. The Chinese ex- 
plained to their guests that, no matter which way the 
chariots should be turned, the figures would always point 
to the south. (For some inexplicable reason, the Chinese 
had built their compasses so that the needles would point 
south instead of north.) The tale ends by assuring its 
readers that the embassy followed instructions and experi- 
enced no difficulty in reaching home. 

One wonders, when reading of China’s ancient civiliza- 
tion, if the Wise Men from the East, who followed the 
Star of Bethlehem, may not have been from Old Cathay. 
If not, was it because the Chinese, despite their vaunted 
progress, lacked a spiritual compass? 


Inside-Out Feast 

In Imperial days, only the high officials were allowed to 
wear sable furs and to wear them on the exterior. Usual- 
ly the fur on Chinese garments is turned inside. ‘The 
higher class, who alone had the right to wear the sable 
furs, used to don them on the first day of the eleventh 
month, although this day was not strictly a festival. 
Hence arose the custom among the Chinese of calling 
the first day of the eleventh month the festival of “jackets 
turned inside out.” 







ODDITIES 


Probably the increasing cold prevented the ancient Chi- 
nese from waxing very enthusiastic about festivals during 
the winter season. To Westerners, the winter solstice is 
always December 22, but to the Chinese it is the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month. The difference between the 
solar and lunar calendars sometimes throws the Chinese 
winter solstice as much as two weeks out of harmony with 
ours, but no one seems to mind. 

The winter solstice was one of the days on which the 
emperor of China used to offer sacrifice at the Altar of 
Heaven, in the Temple of Heaven, in Peiping. Officials 
considered this feast as belonging to the ruling class; the 
commoners paid little attention to it except to renew their 
filial reverence to ancestors. 












ITomemade Calendars 

The official opening of winter always drew the thoughts 
of the Chinese toward the spring—that season which re- 
news man’s hope and spirits: During the eleventh month 
the Chinese were accustomed to prepare homemade calen- 
dars to signify the passage of winter and the approach of 
spring. These calendars were mostly of two kinds: 

(a) Plum Branch Chart. At the time of the winter 
solstice a plum branch would be painted, in outline only, 
on the wall or on a screen. With it would be depicted, 
also in outline, nine plum blossoms, each having nine 
petals. Each day some member of the family would fill in 
the outline of one petal. As time progressed, the increas- 
ing number of blossoms and petals showed that the branch 
was approaching full bloom. The completion of the total 
number of eighty-one petals was the token that spring 
was well advanced. 

(b) The Poetry Chart. The-other popular way of 
noting the passage of winter and the advent of spring was 
to write a poem of nine characters of nine strokes each. 
These characters would be made in outline only, and not 
shaded. Since there is very definite order in writing the | 
strokes of any given Chinese character, and since each | 
stroke was shaded daily in its proper order, one could | 
thus tell at a glance the stage of progress of the weather. 


. . . Stands for vocations. Young men incerested in 
a Maryknoll mission vocation may have free litera- 


ture on the subject by filling in this blank: 



































Vocational Director 

Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Please send me vocational literature. 
not bind me in any way. 






I understand this does 
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— will agree that American Catholic women are 
great workers for the causes which they deem worthy of 
their support. ‘They have given of their time, energy, and 
funds to parish and educational activities, as well as to 
civic and national endeavors, without neglecting the mest 
important cause of all—their homes. 

However, except in scattered towns and cities through- 
out the country, Catholic women as groups have neg- 
lected one of the greatest of all causes—the support of 
the missions. It is true that they have given funds, as 
individuals, to the missions, but Catholic women as a body 
have failed to further this highly important phase of the 
Church’s program. 

China, India, Africa, the Philippines, even the Ameri- 
can Indian and Negro missions, mean little, in a personal 
way, to the average Catholic woman. She has no deep 
interest in the mission fields unless she happens to be one 
of those fortunate folk who have relatives or close friends 
laboring for the Church in foreign countries. She thinks 
of the missions, of course, when she subscribes to maga- 
zines devoted to furthering knowledge of this work, and 
she derives a certain satisfaction when the salesman tells 
her that the money she spends will do much good among 
the pagans. But she knows little of the actual program 
of the missions. Indeed, her small son or daughter, saving 
his or her pennies so that enough money may be secured 
to purchase a Chinese baby, is more mission-minded than 
the mother. 

However, Catholic women must not be blamed for 
their lack of interest in foreign missions. They simply 
have not been made aware of the importance of the work, 





A YEW GLAMOUR 


Sy AULEEN 8. EBERHARDT 


Maryknoll is grateful to Mrs. Eberhardt who, of her own free will, contributed this fine message to our 
readers. There is no doubt that organized groups, by adopting a particula. charity, can thereby strengthen 


their own bonds while they aid a needy cause. We are sure that this idea, once adopted, will bear great fruit. 










and their help has never been systematically enlisted. 
Catholic women are the most generous and the most 
self-sacrificing group of people in the world, as any pastor 
will testify. They are never too busy to work for their 
parish or their school. “They would work the same way 
for the missions if their interest in this cause were truly 






aroused. 

The best way to secure cooperation of Catholic women 
for the missions is to give publicity to the missions at or- 
American Catholic women are the 
A conservative esti- 







ganization meetings. 
best-organized groups in the world. 
mate of the women who are members of church societies 
or groups could well be placed at several millions. Con- 
sider the wealth of good that could be accomplished if 
even a small percentage of these organizations were to 
take an interest in the missions! 

Thousands of Catholic women are eager and anxious 
for some cause to which they can devote their spare time. 
These women are, for the most part, mothers whose chil- 
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dren are grown and who often find time hanging heavy en 
upon their hands. They have a certain amount of funds th 
for their personal pleasures—shows, clubs, entertainments, 10 
cards, and the like. Many of these women would become 
enthusiastic workers for the missions if the matter were [4 
brought to their attention through the various organiza- 
tions to which they belong. Hundreds of them would Bj '° 
niake garments for the needy in the American missions, fj '* | 
and, at the same time, would save their change in mite Bm °° 
boxes for the foreign missions if some one asked them to ber 
do so. A smaller number could contribute substantial sums ij 
from time to time—money that now goes for many and fm P'4 
varied causes, and usually to the first one who asks for it. tho 
Foreizn missions have a great appeal because, after all. I. ( 
there is a kind of glamour in raising funds which may Tore 
benefit non-Christian people thousands of miles away. Jose 
There is likewise a consolation in knowing that the small ij V°° 
amount sent to foreign missions does triple duty becaust dioc 
of its greater purchasing power; there is also consolation dow 
in knowing that the denying of oneself a party or them @S' 
theater may be the means of saving a life, and_ perhaps earli 
a soul. tae 
With much of the support of the missions cut downfg ™ 
because of the war in Europe, it becomes the task offi’ ©?" 
Americans to find a way to sustain the small chapels ané 4 I 
d SPE 





schools and hospitals that were established in foreig! 
lands at the cost of so much hardship on the part oi the 
missioners. 
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\Vill American women accept the challenge of the mis- 
Will they give to this-praiseworthy cause the sup- 
port they have accorded every other charity that has been 
called to their attention? Will they remember that our 
flourishing America was once a mission land, and that, 
through the generosity of “foreigners,” our first small 
hapels were built? Will they come forward, in this 
lark hour, and give to the missions, both home and for- 
eign, the support that means their very life? 

Undoubtedly they will. It will take time. Leaders 
n Catholic women’s organizations must take the initia- 
tive in this work of giving publicity to the missions. A 
ast army of new mission workers, made up of valiant and 
enthusiastic Catholic women, will bring to the missions 
the aid that will enable them to continue their great work 
for the cause of Christ. 


$s ons? 


e 
A BLESSING on all our benefactors during these Advent 
and Christmas days, for the many benefac- 
tions received during the year! When the Divine Infant 
is born anew on altars all over the world, Maryknollers 
everywhere will be giving prayerful remembrance to those 
benefactors who have made it possible for them to con- 
tinue their work in the vineyard. With those laborers we 
pray that all may have a blessed Christmas, filled with 
those gifts which only the Giver of good gifts can bestow. 
One of the most highly prized gifts that came to us be- 
fore the year closed was a check from the Alumni of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, completing the Dun- 
woodie Burse. St. Joseph’s Seminary is that of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, and its burse will stand as a bond 
down through the years—a bond of friendship that has 
existed between Dunwoodie and Maryknoll from our 
earliest days. .Our heartfelt gratitude to the executive 
committee and to all the alumni and students who have 
made this burse possible! May they all share for many 
years in the prayers and labors of countless missioners who 
will benefit thereby. Dunwoodie, now, will always have 
a special representative in fields afar. 


DEPARTED FRIENDS 
Monsignor Morrissey; Rev. John Kaiser; Sister Mary Richard Ker- 
wins Sister Mary Fidelis Ryan; Sister M. Alexis Vollmer; Mrs. Frank 
J bowers; Mrs, Alice E. Duggan; Dr. Thomas Waldie; Mr. S. H. 
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THE MONTH’S PRIZE LETTER 


Dear Fathers: 


In a little paper the other day I came across 
the following: 

“Tt is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
necdle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. (Matt. xix:24)" 

And directly underneath it was this little 
stanza: 

“fT measured the eve of a needle, 
’ And the camel that humps on the moor; 


Phen I ran to the church as fast as | could 
And thanked the Lord that I’m poor. 


I laughed when I first read it, and then the 
truth of it dawned upon me: it’s not so terrible 
a thing to be poor. I’ve been poor all my life, it 
seems, and yet every time that I have been in- 
spired to help your missioners } always found 
that I had some little offering I could send. The 
strange thing has been that right after sending 
an offering to you, I’ve always received an extra 
gift or a little extra pay. 


I’m not rich yet, but I have just received a gift 
and I am sending it to you. If I kept it, I’d per- 
haps buy foolish Christmas presents with it. I’d 
much rather that your missioners would share it; 
then their prayers will go up for my family 
and friends. I think every time I see a camel 


I'll be frightened! 


A blessed Christmas to Maryknollers every- 
where. 
Mr. B. O'H., New York 











Hirschboeck; Mrs. Peter Schmitt; Mr. Vincent W. Whitney; Frank 
George Kuensting; Mrs. Mary Leifels: Mr. Harold E. McLoughlin; 
Mrs. Catherine Bray; Mr. M. J. Boyle; Mr. John Paul Jones; Mr. 
Albert Dunlap; Mrs. John C. McNamara; Mrs. J. George Rich; Mrs. 
Mary Zambrosky; Nano and Martha Leynch; Mr. Louis G. Herbert; 
Mr. Benjamin Humphry; Mr. Vincent Linsy; Mrs. Jose Fortin; Mrs. 
Josephine Burke; Mrs. Katherine MacDonald; Catherine Powers; Mr. 
Henry Rich; Miss Jane Carroll; Miss Mary Farrell, Henry Hessling; 
Mr. Michael Shanahan; Miss June Sullivan; Mrs. James Collins; Mrs. 
Cecile McGuire; Mr. John O’Neil; Miss Margaret M. Crawford; Mrs. 
Helen Dunn; Mrs. Mary G. Ryan; Mr. Fred C. Marx; Mrs. Anna 
Dalheimer; Mrs. Emma Reise; Mr. C. W. Carolin; Mrs, Catherine 
O’Donnell; Mrs. Gertrude Reinhardt; Miss Edith M. Stiles; Mrs. A. J. 
Wightman; Mr. James A. Kelly; Mrs. Olga Sikorski; Miss Lizzie 
O’Connor; Mrs. George T. Tracy; Mary E. Dugan; Mary McDowell; 
Mr. George Woods; Mrs, Mary Leander; Robert C. Schnibbe; Mrs. 
Anna L. Shanahan; Mrs. Mary Foley; Marguerite M. Collins; Mr. 
Graustuck; Mrs. Ellen A. Herbert; Mr. Frank N. Cary; Mrs. Nora 
E. Stevens; Mr. William Belanger; Mrs. Mary Murphy; Ruth Lanigan: 
Mr. Williams Gallagher; Edward H. Butler; Mrs. Margaret Carrigan: 
Mr, Oullahan; Henry Martinal; Mr. Lovis N. Donahue; Miss Hannah 
Glynr; Miss Marie Rose Broduer; Mr. Julius Zinchalk. 


MARYKNOLL MEMBERSHIP 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its magazine. Every person 
who enrolls by the payment of $1 becomes a MARYKNOLL MEMBER 
for one year. 

A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes payment of $50, either immedi- 
ately or in installments within a period of two years. 
may be enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the 
extent of $1,000 and becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of 
$5,000 or more; such a person also becomes a Perpetual Member. 


A deceased person 
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KWANGSI, SOUTH CHINA ‘The Holy Family Seminary at 
‘Taanchuk presented a scene of 
bustling and joyous activity the last three days before 
Christmas. Preparations started with the students mak- 
ing holly wreaths and statues for the crib. The statues 
were fashioned from mud clay, coated with white lime, 
and then painted. After the altar, with white drapes for 
a background, had been gloriously decorated with red 
poinsettias, the crib was placed in position. Late after- 
noon saw the procession of would-be sculptors wending 
their way to the chapel with their finished products. The 
results, though a trifle bizarre in some respects, justified 
the efforts expended. Our Lady was arrayed in brilliant 
colored raiment (funny, what a little enamel can do!) ; 
she even had a rosary attached to her girdle—history to 
the contrary notwithstanding! Saint Joseph, clothed in a 
black cassock, looked very much like a Jesuit Father. No 
doubt the brilliant gold cincture was added to give a dis- 
tinctive touch! The Holy Infant was a special work of 
art and rather dificult to fashion. One of the students, 
at the last minute, rushed to the sacristy to get the swad- 
dling clothes—a finger towel. Heaven must have smiled 
at this sight, yet there is no doubt that the Holy Family 
were pleased with the sculptors’ efforts, even though they 
did not fashion perfect models. Last Christmas was the 
first year that the seminarians had a crib in the chapel. 
The custom will certainly increase their devotion to the 
Patrons of the seminary. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII! = In the crisis of a Rapid Transit Bus 
strike during this past year, Gov- 
ernor Poindexter appointed Father Coulehan, pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church, Punahou, as one of a committee 
of three to settle the strike. Father gave generously of 
his time and spent a number of days visiting the workers 
in their homes. Several months later, after the issue had 
been concluded to the satisfaction of all concerned, a 
Maryknoll Sister teaching in that parish telephoned the 
bus company. “I should like to take my eighth-grade pu- 
pils on an excursion to the other side of the island. How 
much would it cost to hire a bus for the day?” she in- 
quired. “Forty dollars,” was the prompt reply. ‘Too 
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much,” sighed the Sister, and hung up. An hour or two 
later, that same Sister was called to the phone. ‘This is 
the message she received: “This is the Rapid ‘Transit Bus 
Company calling. ‘The strikers have offered to pay for a 
bus, including the day’s wages of the driver, in gratitude 
to Father Coulehan for what he did for them. What 
time do you wish to leave?” Bread upon the water! 

HONG KONG, CHINA Ve are a trifle late in recording a 
triple anniversary celebrated here re- 
cently. On the same day that. Reverend William J]. 
Downs, M.M., observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his ordination, Reverend Thomas O’ Melia celebrated his 
18th anniversary, and Reverend Francis W. Keelan his 
seventh. The day began with a Solemn Mass, for which 
Father Downs was celebrant, Father O’Melia deacon, 
and Father Bishop Valtorta was 
present for the Mass and stayed for tiffin. 


Keelan subdeacon. 


an occasion. 
evening gave the finishing touch to the day’s joy. 


KYOTO, JAPAN 


ier Church here. 


will also add to the festive occasion. 


room. 


FUSHUN, MANCHUKUO 


quite well the truth of the maxim, ‘Necessity 
mother of invention.””’ When it became impossible 1 


purchase cloth for winter clothing, Father Coffey beg 
making the best of a bad situation by having the orphaiff 


boys make thread on an old-fashioned spinning wheel. Ht 
also intends to get the old folks started making cloth on? 
secondhand loom which he locate 1 after some research 
Forty more suits of padded clothing must be made, ani 
cold weather has already started. 


It was quite ff 
A moving picture and refreshments in the 


New vestments, made by the people off 
the parish, will be worn for the celebre ff 
tion of the Christmas Midnight Mass at St. Francis Nav: 


New floodlights illuminating the alta ff 
St. Francis Church 
seats eight hundred, but the crowds which attend thiff 
service each year take up every available inch of spar 
One prays for the day when there will be twenti ff 
or thirty such celebrations in this city of a million souk 


Father John Coffey, pastor of th 
local Korean mission, knows now 


> them 
s tht 
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THE MAN IN WARD 13 
(Continued from page 23) him in to talk to you for a 
few minutes? He will give you some comfort.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, the sick man answered, 
“Yes—but I will not go to confession.” 

“That will be all right,” said Sister. “We'll not talk 
about confession now.” 

I knew without her telling me that, before Father 
left the ward, he had heard the man’s confession. Sis- 
ter went on to say that on the next day, the feast of 
Saint Francis Xavier, Mr. Marchand would receive 
Our Lord in Holy Communion for the first time in 
fifty years. 

I found the man in Ward 13 radiantly happy when 
I called on him the following afternoon. THe told 
me over and over again of the joy that had come to him. 
I advised him to rest, and to listen while I read a few 
prayers for him. He seemed very grateful for so sim- 
ple an act. I was just reading the AZemorare when I 
saw a great change come over the patient’s face. 

Sister Roger came in at just that moment and, when 
Jerome Marchand saw her, he said simply, “Sister, I 
have come to the Great Divide. Pray for me!” 

We knelt there saying the prayers for the dying, and 
had just reached the words, “Depart, O Christian 
soul,” when the eyelids fluttered gently—and that was 
all. The man in Ward 13 had gone home. 







One little lad fell asleep waiting for Santa, while another 
marvels at his gift from the good Saint's pack. Top: Hartford's 
Father McGurkin finds fur cap and coat necessary to ward off 
Manchu cold. Above: The jubilarians: Fathers O’Melia and 
Downs, Bishop Valtorta, Father Keelan mark an annivesary. 








1. Maryknoll missioners in Eastern Asia number 472. 


2. They labor in seven territories. 


io) 


Kweilin—are in South China. 





Fushun in Manchukuo—are in the north. 





EIGHT POINTERS ON THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


Four of these territories—Kongmoon, Kaying, Wuchow, 


{. The three cthers—Kvoto in Japan, Heijo in Korea, 


5. These seven territories embrace 189,300 square miles 
twice the area of the New England States. 










6. The seven contain 25.000.000 non-Christian souls, over 
three times the population of the New England States. 


7. They count 76,240 Catholics. 


8. Annual adult converts number approximately 7,500. 
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-™ now, Santa, brace up a bit. From the way you’re 
slumped alongside that chimney, one would think you 
were waiting for an elevator to carry you down to the 
drawing room. And after all the bragging I’ve done 
about you, too! There, that’s better!’’ added Father 
Tom approvingly, as he pushed one of Santa’s fat, red 
legs down the pasteboard flue and left the other to dangle 
jauntily outside. 

“You know, Mr. Claus,” Father Tom went on, “when 
I was a youngster, way back in the twenties, I used to 
think you were a pretty important part of Christmas. Of 
course, I still think you’re pretty—though perhaps not so 
important. But gradually the true significance of the day 
began to dawn on me, and with the realization grew a 
great pity for the millions who knew nothing about the 
birth of the Savior. Supposing I had never known! It was 
a terrifying thought—and yet, there were those millions! 


.. (\aus 


“As you must know, Santa, an idea like that, with the 
grace of God, could lead to one place only—and that 
place a large, gray, stone building overlooking the Hud- 
son and Westchester hills. Now, that’s funny—our win- 
dow here looks out on hills, too, doesn’t it, Santa? Cold, 
bleak Manchurian hills—but the same heavenly stars 
look down on both scenes. 

“Well, as I was saying when one of your big merry 
dimples so rudely distracted me, it was there at the 
Seminary that I found out how truly wonderful Christ- 
mas can be. You liked stopping off there, didn’t you, S. 
Claus? You couldn’t blame me for wanting to reproduce 
it here in Manchukuo—that is, as far as it is possible. 

“But who'll be here to enjoy it? Is that what you 
asked, Santa? Why, Peter, my houseboy, of course. Ev- 
ery night for the past few weeks, we’ve sat here together, 
while I told him all about Christmas at Maryknoll. I'll 
wager there isn’t a single detail of those festivities he 
hasn’t heard over and over again: the supper on Christmas 
Eve; the ‘lights out’ at 9:30; and then, two hours later, 
the carolers waking Knollers to the sweet strain of ‘Silent 
Night, Holy Night.’ But here, what am I thinking of ? 
It’s time to waken that sleepyhead now!” 

Father Tom’s lusty tenor rang sweet and clear through 
the small mission house. With a bound, Peter, the happy 
houseboy, jumped up, ready to play his part. He got no 
further in his dressing than the proverbial broken shoe- 
lace when a loud tapping was (Continued on page 32) 


He tried to picture, for the boy, something of Christmas at Maryknoll. 








BOOKS crud che MISSIONS 


W. are indebted to non-Catholic sources for a real con- 
tribution to Catholic mission history—The Letters of 
Saint Boniface, translated with an introduction by Eph- 
raim Emerton (Columbia University Press, $3.) This 


book will not be a best seller, of course, but it should 
prove a boon to those desiring to know more about mission 


history and mission methods. Here, in his own words, we 
can see the work and character of the great English 
Apostle of Germany. <A century and a half before his 
time, England had received from the Continent the gift 
of the Faith. Boniface represents the urge of the English 
Church to pay its debt. The introduction to the book 
betrays the fact that the translator, because of a lack of 
the Faith that was Boniface’s, has failed fully to appreci- 
ate his work and that of the Church. It is unfortunate 
that Doctor Emerton opens his book with a reference to 
the volume, Re-thinking Missions, which, while profes- 
sing to re-examine the whole subject of mission ideals 
and methods, really represents the bankruptcy of Protes- 
tant mission effort. The subtle mystic connection between 
the spiritual, the social, and the purely material is some- 
thing which only Catholic philosophy and the Catholic 
Faith can explain. Scholars like the late Doctor Emerton 
cannot help seeing, if only dimly, the stirrings of a life 
force in the missionary effort of the Church. We Cath- 
olics can appreciate it better and should be able to read 
this book with a real thrill. 

Cecily Hallack in her posthumous book, The Legion 
of Mary (Longmans, $2), tells the story of the Legion 
with a simplicity which is its charm. In the autumn of 
1941, the Legion of Mary celebrated its twentieth founda- 
tion anniversary. The story of the beginning—the meet- 
ing of simple, honest Dublin folk, who believed that as 
Christians they had a right to demand much of Christ’s 
\lother—is not more astonishing than the story of the 
twelve men who walked with Christ. But since these 
modern apostles have walked in our own day, have jostled 
us in crowded subways, have worked next to us at bench 
or desk, have knelt with us at our Sunday obligation, we 
are astonished at what they have done and at the inspira- 
tion which fires them and which escaped us who once 


stood at their sides. The Legion of Mary is a truly 
apostolic work: the corporal and spiritual works of mercy 
are its formule; all is done in, through, and with Mary. 
It was never intended that the evangelization of the 
world should be left solely to priests. Legionnaires have 
come to their aid, not only in Ireland and the United 
States, but in India and China and Africa. Everywhere 
members of the Legion act as catechists, urging the old 
Christians to renewed fervor and instructing those who 
have not yet heard of Christ, sharing the burdens of the 
missioners, attempting many time-consuming tasks for 
them. The reading of this book makes one want to join 
the Legion of Mary—a wonderful idea for all Catholics 
the world over. Mary can win where we fail; she will 
make of our activities Catholic Action. 

Smoozie, by Alma Savage (Sheed and Ward, $1.50), 
is a story about a baby reindeer. We cannot say whether 
Miss Savage has her natural history correct, as we are 
only slightly acquainted with reindeer. However, the 
tale is interesting, well told, and well illustrated, and is 
preferable to the “Ducky-wucky” and “Monkey-wonkey” 
books that infest the juvenile sections of libraries. Smoozie 
is not a particularly Catholic book, although it does men- 
tion Holy Cross Mission (Alaska) several times. 

From China comes the second volume of Portraits of 
China Series, The Four Horsemen Ride Again, by James 
F. Kearney, S.J. (T’ou-Se-Wei Press, Shanghai, $1). 
Father Kearney gives a thrilling picture of mission life 
during the past three and a half centuries, with the four 
Apocalyptic horsemen — Pestilence, War, Famine, and 
Death—providing plenty of perils. The book does not 
recount the way in which foreign missioners have met 
the Four Horsemen. Rather, it shows how laymen, 
cleric and religious—both foreign and native—have built 
the Church in China, despite the perils. The accomplish- 
ment is magnificent; the book does it justice. 


All the books mentioned on this page may 
be purchased through Maryknoll Book- 
shelf, Maryknoll P. O., New York. Write 
for our complete book list, Books and 
the Missions with a special book offer. 





IN CONFERENCE WITH S. CLAUS (Continued) 


heard at the mission door. 

“Coming,” called Father Tom, 
and in a moment he had opened 
the door to his visitor—a young 
lad from the village of Tung ; 
Hua. 4 

“Old Grandfather Wang is 
very sick — dying — he begs the 
Shen Fu to come to him,” said 
the boy. 

Hurriedly Father Tom stepped 
across the yard to the mission 
chapel, where all was in readi- 
ness for the coming of the Christ 
Child. It took but a few minutes 
to remove a consecrated Host 
from the ciborium anJ place It 
in the pyx. Mass must be delayed 
a few hours, he thought, but 
Peter would open the doors and 
the Christians could await his 
return in the chapel. 

Outside, the missioner paused 
a few seconds to gaze up at the 
starlit heavens and out over the 
deep banks of snow. A perfect setting for the coming of 
the Prince of Peace! As he trudged along, Father Tom 
began to hum softly to himself: 

“What is the splendor that shines in the skies? 

Earth’s newborn Infant shall have Mary’s eyes.” 

It was getting colder and lonelier as the path pushed 
its way higher and higher into the hills. Far in the dis- 
tance the missioner perceived a light shining forth from 
a small black spot in the snow. ‘That must be Wang’s 
home, he surmised. 

It was the weak little light flickering in the distance 
that illuminated for Father Tom so clearly the true rea- 
son for Christmas. It could have been just such a night 
as this when Mary and Joseph had trudged through Beth- 





een 





Peter was a typical Manchu boy. 





z egegee a night as that when the Savior, 
whom he was bearing in the pyx 
on his breast, was born in a bar- 
ren cave on the side of a wind- 
swept hill. His thoughts made 
him forget the cold, the wind, 
and the icy path; they put new 
life into his legs as he hastened 
on toward that beckoning light. 
As Father Tom reached the 
small hut, a woman with a candle 
in her hand opened the door for 
him and bade him hasten, for her 
husband was going quickly. After 
the sweet words of absolution, 
Grandfather Wang received his 
God, and a look of peace spread 
over his face. The end came gently. 
Father Tom paused a moment, 
before beginning his long journey 
homeward, to look up at the star- 
lit heavens and out over the deep 
banks of snow. He took out his 
watch. It was just twelve o’clock. 
* * * * * 
Much later, on Christmas morning, Father Tom and 
Peter sat down to enjoy a little chat beside the tree. 
“But, Father, I don’t see how your Maryknoll Christ- 
mas could have been happier than ours was today.” 
“No, ‘Peter, you’re right. I am happier today than 
ever before in my life—today I had the privilege of 
bringing Bethlehem to a little hut in the lonely hills of 
Manchuria. ... 
“Here, Santa, take yourself for a little slide down that 
chimney!” And the young priest gave the jolly old man 
a playful shove down the pasteboard flue. F. X. McK. 





The Holy Father’s Mission Intention for December 


For the Perseverance of Neophytes 

















lehem looking for a lodging. 


It could have been just such 














The Maryknoll Fathers 


Central Administration and Major Seminary, 
Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Maryknoll Junior Seminaries: 
Akron, Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 6700 Beechmont Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., 9001 Dexter Blvd. 
Mountain View P. O., Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 
Houses of Study: 

Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, 
Rome, Italy, Via Sardegna, 83 
Honolulu, T. H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif., 222 S. Hewitt St. 
Manila, P. I., St. Rita’s Hall 

Cebu City, P. I. 
New York City, 121 E. goth St. 


Stanley 


ADDRESSES 


San Francisco, Calif., 1492 McAllister St. 
San Juan Bautista, Calif, 
Seattle, Wash., 1603 E. Jefferson St. 


Missions: Central Addresses 


For Fushun missioners: Catholic 
Fushun, Manchukuo 

For Kaying missioners: 
Kaying, via Swatow, China 

‘or Kongmoon missioners: Catholic Mission, 
Kongmoon, Kwangtung Province, China 

For Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mission, 
Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 

For Kyoto missioners: Maryknoll, 
Janan 

For Chosen missioners: Catholic Mission, 
P. O. Box 23, Heijo, Chosen 

For Wuchow micsioners: Catholic 
Wuchow. Kwangsi Province, China 


Mission, 


Catholic Mission, 


Kyoto, 


Mission, 
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The Maryknoll Sisters 


Central Addresses 
Metherhouse and Administration: Maryknol 
PO., Nx 
Hawaii; 1508 Alexander St., Honolulu 


Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku, Ky 
oto, Japan 

Chosen: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsukuri 
Box 23, Heijo, Chosen 

Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 

Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 


South China: Waterloo Road, Kowloonto: 
IIong Kong 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


Give to the Infant King on His Birthday a soul 
He came to save. One way of doing this is to 
support a native seminarian. Maryknoll in 
Kyoto, Japan, needs $15 per capita monthly for 
eight of these. $150 yearly; $1,200 in all. 





Nine native novices need support. Native novices 
in Bishop Ford’s vicariate (Kaying) have long 
since proved their worth in mission work. Be- 
ing of the soil, they know the customs of their 
own people, speak the same language, eat the 
same food. ‘They are instrumental in bringing 
about many conversions. $15 supports one na- 
tive Sister monthly. 





Little Jackie Horner 

Would have been a goner 

Had there been no plum in his pie. 

So will poor Bishop Lane 

If he long seeks in vain 

For $10,000 needed for a church and rectory 
at Antung. 
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Unless the unexpected happens, this corpu- 
lent snow man is going to melt into thin air. 
So, too, is Bishop O’Shea’s dream of a 
school for his poor Koreans. The bishop, 
like the snow man, is looking in all direc- 
tions for the $2,000 that is badly needed. 














“Do you know what I'd like best of all for 
Christmas?” a crippled orphan was over- 
heard saying; “I'd like a real house, with a 
man and lady at the door, and I'd like to 
hear them say to me, ‘You're going to be 
our little boy now; we're your father and 


oa 


mother. Make his dream come truel 
Bishop Paschang’s vicariate (Kongmoon) 
has hundreds of such wistful waifs. $5 sup- 
ports one orphan monthly as they wait. 








A rude stable and a manger first cradled the 
Christ Child. An adobe chapel, an altar, and a 
wooden tabernacle could make a home for the 
divine Babe in some little village in Kweilin. 
Monsignor Romaniello, Prefect Apostolic, needs 
5 such chapels at $300 each. A splendid Christ- 
mas present! 





Problem in arithmetic: If the salary of one cate- 
chist is $15 a month, how much money will 
Bishop Donaghy of Wuchow Vicariate have to 
raise in order to pay the salaries of his 116 cate- 
chists for 12 months? Christmas gifts, large or 
small, will be most welcome. 





THE LAST CALL 
Only a few students’ rooms in the Sem- 
inary’s new wing are awaiting donors— 
$500 each. Any donation from $1 to 
$500 will be very welcome. This must 
be our last call for help on this need. 














The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y 
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IN THE INN! 


Yes, many are turning Him 


away in various parts of the 


world today. But hundreds — 


of millions over the earth | 


would welcome the Infant Sav- 


ior if only they knew of Him. 
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